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schematisms without losing his head amongst those meta-
physical heights. He knew how by the theoretic reason to
destroy all proofs of the existence of God, and then, by
introducing the practical reason, to set the existence of God
beyond a doubt. He fancied that he was able to translate
the technicalities of Kant into plain English; and he be-
lieved that when so translated, they would prove to have a
real and all important meaning. If German metaphysics be
a science, and not a mere edifice of moonshine; and if De
Quincey had really penetrated the secrets of that science,
we have missed a chance of enlightenment. As it is, we
have little left except a collection of contemptuous prejudices.
De Quincey thought himself entitled to treat Locke as a
shallow pretender. The whole eighteenth century was,
with one or two exceptions, a barren wilderness to him.
He aspersed its reasoners, from Locke to Paley ; he
scorned its poets with all the bitterness of the school which
first broke loose from the rule of Pope; and its prose-
writers, with the exception of Burke, were miserable being?
in his eyes. He would have seen with little regret a holo-
caust of all the literature produced in England between the
death of Milton and the rise of Wordsworth. Naturally, he
hated an infidel with that kind of petulant bitterness which
possesses an old lady in a country village, who has just
heard that some wicked people dispute the story of Balaam's
ass. And, as a corollary, he combined the whole French
people in one sweeping censure, and utterly despised their
morals, manners, literature, and political principles. He
was a John Bull, as far as a man can be who is of weakly,
nervous temperament, and believes in Kant.
One or two illustrations may be given of the force of
these effeminate prejudices ; and it is to be remarked with